CHAPTER   VII
G.B.S. CAME in and found to his dismay three little boys stretched on
the floor painting. They had discovered the joy of colour and were
indulging their imagination. Nothing was too difficult for them: sky
and hill, cow and aeroplane, all came sweeping on to the large sheets of
paper. Their eyes glistened with pleasure as they saw their work taking
shape and they took no heed of our visitor who seemed to resent the
presence of these, the poorest children in the village.
He said to Clare:  "Why do you waste your time with these?"
"Wasn't it you," I answered, "who said: 'fine art is the only teacher
except torture?' "
He shook his shoulders in irritation:
"Nonsense! A child must learn the multiplication table before it is
offered Michelangelo's Sistine frescoes or Beethoven's Ninth. Without
language, and, at least, elementary mathematics a child would grow up
virtually deaf and dumb."
"And yet, if you had had the right kind of art teaching it might have
changed the course of your life."
"Yes, we all wanted to be artists in those days. Oscar Wilde and
Chesterton actually studied at the Slade School and became quite good
writers. It is a peculiar thing but it is necessary to fail in art to become a
very witty and successful writer. But what these poor children should
learn is the difference between the traveller and the highwayman.
They must be made to learn that they must become serviceable and
productive members of the community or they will come down with
a tumble!"
"Then," I asked, "you would have these children educated differently
to the rich?"
"Of course. We must have special schools to train the administrators,
the people who will get the four figure jobs. And by training, I mean
training."
This statement was so contrary to all the things he had
written about education that I had to say: "How can we
prevent the organization of child life becoming the sport of doctrinaires
like ourselves ?"
He   answered:   "We  can't  prevent   any  human   activity   being
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